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50 C. E. Toy, 

IV . — On Hebrew Verb-Etymology. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOT, 

PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Many years have elapsed since the first attempts were made 
to analyze existing Hebrew verbal stems in order, if possible, 
to reach simpler forms, and yet great uncertainty seems to 
hang over the results obtained. Such an analysis will be a 
very valuable contribution to Hebrew lexicography, and must 
certainly precede any attempt at a comparison between Hebrew 
and non-Shemitic languages. It is therefore the interest both 
of the Shemitic student and of the comparative grammarian 
to engage in the investigation of the form of the Shemitic 
verb-stem — I say Shemitic, because it is impossible to under- 
stand the Hebrew verb or that of any other dialect of the 
same family, without taking into account all the other dialects, 
and because their substantial identity is so completely demon- 
strated as to allow us to use one for the explanation of another. 
And if the search for Hebrew roots should seem • to have 
anything in common with the search for the Philosopher's 
Stone, it may be hoped that it will at any rate, like that vain 
pursuit, bring to light many valuable facts and pave the way to 
a scientific construction of the verbal system of the language. 

A word may be proper as to the relation of the stem to the 
root. Every word, after all inflectional and other merely 
modifying elements have been removed, is reduced to a 
simplest form, which contains the fundamental meaning of 
the word, and to which the name root is commonly given. 
The significance of this term, however, must always be rela- 
tive ; that is, it must be understood as setting forth the limits 
of our knowledge with respect to any given phonetic complex, 
and as being always liable to modification from further research. 
A set of words called roots by one generation may in the next 
generation have been resolved into simpler elements, which 
will then be roots till they are in their turn resolved, and so 
on. The name stem is given to the existing form, which is 
regarded as resulting from the addition of uninflectional 
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elements to the root. Thus the Hebrew katab ' he wrote' may 
be conceived of as built up from a form kat with some more 
general meaning, or from a still simpler ka having a still 
more general signification. Or, it may be supposed that katab 
itself is an original form, not developed out of any simpler one. 
In the latter case the name ' root' will be given to katab, in the 
former kat or ka will be the ' root' and katab the ' stem.' We 
have here supposed the vowels to be component parts of root 
or stem; but it may also be inquired whether the original 
form was not vowelless Qktb or kf), merely ideal and unpro- 
nounceable, the vowels serving to attach some definite formal 
conception to the word. Further, if katab have come from 
kat, it is necessary to inquire into the origin of the added b. 
Here we shall call the existing Hebrew verb-form the stem, 
and designate by 'root' any simpler form to which the stem 
may be referred. 

The ultimate elements or roots of language are conveniently 
divided into the two classes, Substantive or Material (Verbs and 
Nouns) and Relational or Formal (Pronouns and Particles) ; 
this division may be adopted without deciding whether it will 
eventually turn out to be well-founded, that is, without deciding 
whether the pronominal forms of language have arisen inde- 
pendently of substantive words. The distinction between 
these two classes is well marked in Hebrew ; not so, however, 
the difference between Verbs and Nouns. A verbal stem, 
indeed, is in our dictionaries supposed to underlie every 
nominal form, but strictly speaking every verb is also based 
on a nominal conception. In the last analysis the grammatical 
difference between Noun and Verb disappears ; the former is 
the name of a thing considered as an isolated and motionless 
object of thought, the latter the name of an action or state 
considered as fused into a unity with its agent or subject. 
Thus katab signifies the act of writing; if the pronoun na 
' we' or ' us' be added to it, there results katab-na ' a writing 
pertaining to us,' which, viewed as an isolated object, is the 
noun ' our writing,' but viewed as combined with its agent is 
the verb ' we write.' And as the Hebrew noun-stem is iden- 
tical in form with the verb-stem, it is unnecessary to distinguish 
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between them in an examination into substantive roots. The 
object of this paper is to give an account of what has been 
attempted up to this time in the analysis of the Hebrew verbal 
(that is, substantive or material) stem, so as, if possible, to 
determine what may be regarded as certain or probable, and 
what as doubtful or unknown. It will be proper first to inquire 
as to the present form of the stem, and afterwards as to the 
possibility of resolving it. 

1. It will appear below that the view taken of the form of the 
existing Shemitic stem is not without influence on the methods 
of analysis adopted, and it will therefore be necessary to make 
a somewhat careful statement of the facts. Triliteralism is 
generally acknowledged to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Shemitic family of languages, that is, a triconsonantal 
stem, the substantive signification of which resides wholly in 
the consonants, the function of the vowels being simply to 
give coloring to the meaning. A few stems contain four 
letters (quadriliterals) and still fewer contain five (quinque- 
literals); the origination of most of these from triliterals or 
biliterals is tolerably obvious. We may therefore take as the 
type of the ordinary transitive verb the perfect third person 
singular masculine katab (neuter katib (kateb) and katub 
(katob~)~)*. But we may go further and say that no Shemitic 
verb-stem contains fewer than three consonants, that those 
that seem to be monosyllabic (namely, the weak verbs, those 
with second radical doubled, and those with initial, medial, or 
final weak letters) are really contractions from true triliterals. 
The structure of the language would lead us to look with sus- 
picion on this alleged monosyllabism, for the principle of 
triconsonantism does not exhibit its power wholly or chiefly 
in fixing the number of stem-letters, but controls the whole 
word-structure. Namely, it is a consequence of, or rather, a 

•Philippi (Der Grundstamm des slarken Verbums tin Semitischen, frc, in the 
Moryenliindische Forschungen, Festschrift Professor Fleischer gewidmet^lxipzig, 
1875, p. 75, sq.) has made it probable that the form of the primitive Shemitic 
simple stem is not kataba or ktab, but katab. He maintains that the forms in 
which the personal endings begin with consonants, as katab-ta suppose the 
dissyllabic stem, and that this explains the phenomena of the tone or accent and 
general vocalization, not only in Hebrew and Arabic, but also in Aramaic. 
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coordinate fact to, this rigid consonantism, whereby the sub- 
stantive meaning of the stem is given in its consonants, that 
the inflectional and other modifications of meaning are largely 
expressed by the vowels that connect themselves with the 
stem-consonants, and this in such a way that the significance 
of the vowel depends on its syllabic position in the word. 
Hence come certain definite laws of vowel-coloring (by which 
expression no symbolical significance is claimed for the vowels) 
and vowel change, which run through all the word-forms and 
are obviously based on the triliterality of the stem. Thus, in 
the large class of segholate nouns the singular is marked by a 
slender vowel on the first syllable (malk, Heb. melelc), and 
the plural in Hebrew by a half-vowel in the first syllable and 
a broad a in the second (m'lakim); and this sequence has 
evidently been observed in the case of monosyllables, where 
it is obscured by contraction, as in yom ' day' (from yaum for 
yawm), plural yamim (for y'wamim'); in the verb the transitive 
character is marked by a, the intransitive by i (e) or u (0) 
in the second syllable, the passive is denoted by two peculiar 
vowels (u and i), and the active and passive participles are 
distinguished by the vowel-coloring of the second syllable; 
the diminutive is denoted in Arabic by a uniform sequence of 
u and ai (as rajail 'a little man' from rajul ' a man'), which 
rigidly maintains itself in all nouns, whatever the number 
and character of their consonants (ubaiy ' little father ' from 
ab ' father'); in monosyllabic forms with the second consonant 
doubled by dagesh forte, the reduplication is resolved when 
the dissyllabic sequence of vowels is necessary to characterize 
the form, as from the perfect sab the participles in Hebrew 
are sobeb, sabub, the Arabic infinitive (Stem in.) is sibdb, the 
Hebrew noun am ' people' sometimes simply doubles its second 
consonant (when a half-vowel occurs in the second syllable), 
as ammi ' my people' (for am'mi), sometimes resolves the 
reduplication (when a full vowel stands in the second place) 
as plural amamirn.* As with the phenomena of vowel-color- 

* Ewald and others hold that the primitive nominal and verbal forms are distin 
guished by their vowel-coloring, the former having the vowel in the first syllable 
(kalb), the latter in the second (katb). But noun and verb both go back to th 
9 
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ing, so with those of rowel-change — they suppose a trilateral 
dissyllabic stem. The mutations of vowels depend on the 
nature of the syllable and the place of the tone or accent. 
Take, for example, the nouns in Hebrew (which indicates the 
vowel-mutations more minutely by its vowel-notation than any 
other Shemitic language), the changes in which may be 
discovered to a great extent by comparison with the related 
dialects. The vowels of monosyllabic nouns and the changes 
connected with inflectional additions point naturally to, and 
are satisfactorily explained only from dissyllabic stems. Moth 
(for mautK) is from maweth (m a w a t~), zeth (for zaiik) from 
zayeth (z a y a t~), shem ' name' (Aramaic shum) is from a form 
with final Waw or Yod, as is shown by the Arabic and Aramaic 
plurals samaw.at and sh e mah.at, ydd 'hand' from a similar 
stem (Arab. plu. yudiy.yuri), many monosyllables double the 
second consonant before additions (as em, shin, ken, dm, 
yam, tal ai d others), ab ' father ' and ah ' brother ' have the 
forms abi and ahi before suffixes, and the numeral shesh ' six ' 
appears in Arabic as shadsh. Here the origin of the two first 
forms lies on the surface, and in the others by comparison of 
the plural forms we can trace the vowel of the singular. 
From an original zayat with the accent on the first syllable, 
the second vowel, being untoned, would naturally be degraded 
and finally disappear or coalesce with the first, whence zait, 
zet ; the broad e of sem is an extension of a in samay or i in 
simay, as se'fer ' book ' from safar or sifer, while in ydd the a 
has passed into a, and similar extensions occur in the redupli- 
cated forms ; ab and ah are for abaw (abay) and ahaw (ahay), 
whence ahot ' sister ' for ahawat. Nor do we find an exception 
to this general principle in those verbal forms that are cited 
as examples of true Shemitic monosyllabism. In the concave 
verbs the three ground-forms with middle a, i, and w — kdn, 
meth, bosh — are readily explained as contractions from kawan, 
mawith,* and bawash, while kdn cannot be accounted for from 

form katab, on which the pi eseut nominal and verbal forms are based ; see Fhilippi, 
ubi supra, p. 75. 

* Ewald (Ausfuhrl. Lehrluch d. Htb. Spr, § 54) explains lean as from kuuan and 
meth as from mawith, holding to the specifically Hebrew form of the ground-stem 
(katab, kateb) instead of going back to primitive Shemitic form {katub, katib). 
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the stem kun. The persons whose suffixes begin with conso- 
nants have in Hebrew lean (in Arab, kun from the third class, 
middle u), math (Arab, mith shortened from meth, Aeth. 
meth'), bosh or bosh (Arab, bush, Aeth. bosh"), as the firm 
verbs in e and o write a and o or 5 in these persons (kabad.ta, 
yakol.ta~). The Hebrew infinitives kdn and kun are for k'won, 
imperfect ydkun for yak.wun, participles kdn and Awn for kdwin 
and kawun. So the derived stems are easily accounted for 
from the triliteral ground-stem. The Niphal perfect ndkon is 
for nakwan, the weak w falling out and the d passing into o 
as in the active Qal participle of the perfect verb (Heb. koteb 
for original kdtib') ; the infinitive hikkon for hikkdn from 
hikkatvan for hin.kawan. From the original hakwan and 
hukwan the Hiphil hekin (for hakin and this for halcan) and 
the Hophal hukan come without difficulty. The forms of the 
verbs with middle radical doubled also are easily gotten from 
the triliteral stem. The infinitive sob is for s'bob (from sobeb 
or subeb, Arab, sabbun), the imperfect ydsob is for yasbob or 
yasbab (Arab, passive yasbub, indie, yasubba, Aeth. yesbab, 
yesabeb, Aram, yissob or yissub for yassuU), Niphal nasab for 
nasbab, imperfect yissab for yissabeb (Arab, yansabbu for 
yansabibu~), Hiphil heseb = hasab for hasbab (Arab, asabba for 
asbaba, Aram, ussefi for asbeb, asbab, Aeth. asbaba), Hophal 
AusaS for husbab. It is equally clear that the forms of Verbs 
First Yod and Waw are based on the triliteral stem : Qal 
imperfect yesheb for yawshab (the w falling out) and yirash 
for yiyrash (Aeth. ye.wger, yelacT) Hiphil hoshib for haushab, 
hawshab (Aeth. awlada), hetib for haitab = haytab (Aeth. 
aytaba') Hophal hushab = huwshab, Niphal noshab for naushab 
= nawshab. Evidently the various forms of the verb in the 
several dialects become symmetrical and regular if we suppose 
them based on atriconsonantal stem, and some of them cannot 
be otherwise understood. In the geminated verb the doubling 
of the second letter before a vowel and the frequent resolution 
of the doubled letter point to a stem sabab. In the concave 
verb the Qal perfect kdn cannot be satisfactorily accounted for 
from a stem kun, for if we suppose a ku.an contracted into 
kan (as Arab. Pass, kuwina into kina~), this is really intro- 
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ducing a middle consonant w ; on the other hand, a stem lean 
■will not account for the introduction of the radical w in the 
intensive stems in Arabic, Aethiopic, and Aramaic. The 
causative forms Tioshib and hetib might be considered as coming 
from stems with initial vowel, ushab and itab, but such stems 
do not actually exist ; we find only triliterals beginning with 
full consonantal w and y. Finally, these two letters appear 
as consonants in the Verbs Third Waw and Yod (Heb. Third 
He, Aram. Third Aleph), rarely in Hebrew (in Qal pass, 
participle, and sporadically elsewhere), and regularly in certain 
forms in Arabic, Aethiopic and Aramaic ; and all other forms 
receive easy explanation on the supposition of a triliteral stem. 
These three classes of verbs, therefore, cannot be properly 
designated as having initial, medial, and final vowels. 

The quadriliteral of the form gargar does not exhibit an 
existing biliteral, for the gar is not found separate. The gar 
is the basis of gargar as sab is of sabab, but neither sab nor 
gar is an actual word, nor is any such substantive word to be 
found in the Shemitic languages without an intimation in its 
inflections that it is based on a longer form. We are therefore 
warranted in saying that there does not exist a Shemitic 
substantive stem of less than three consonants, and that any 
stem-analysis must consist essentially in the removal of one 
or more consonants. In an active triliteral the first vowel 
must always be a, and it may be inferred from the preceding 
statements that this a must always be short (in the primitive 
stem). The second vowel may be a, i, or w, of which the first 
marks the transitive, the second and third the intransitive 
character. The quadriliteral has only a in both syllables, 
broadened into a or diminished to e or taking the form e. 

2. Having fixed the form of the existing Hebrew stem, we 
may now go on to examine the attempts that have been made 
to reduce it to a simpler form. It obviously does not follow 
that the present triliteralism is original ; the question as to 
the original form can be answered only by an examination of 
the phenomena of Hebrew and the other Shemitic languages. 
It has, indeed, been shown that the whole structure of these 
languages is based on triliteralism, that this, therefore, is an 
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essential feature of primitive Shemitism, that a Shemitic 
primitive language without triliteralism cannot be conceived. 
But while this is undeniable (taking the term Shemitic to 
indicate the present stage of development) it by no means 
follows that there may not have been a process of growth in 
the language, whereby it attained its present form from simpler 
beginnings. The possibility of such a growth of stems is, 
however, denied (as by Renan*) on grounds derived from the 
linguistic truth first clearly set forth by William von Hum- 
boldt,! that the genesis and development of a language is to 
be regarded not as an accidental, mechanical conglomeration 
of sounds, but as the realization of an idea; that we are not 
to suppose, for example, that Sanskrit or Arabic is a mere 
advance from a condition of Chinese monosyllabism to a 
position that Chinese itself might have reached under favoring 
circumstances ; this would be as unfounded a view as that a 
fern might under favorable conditions grow into an oak. 
Impressed with this truth, Renan contends that a language 
must leap into existence full-grown, that, being the product of 
the spirit of a people, it could not be originated before that 
spirit had come to full self-consciousness, and, having been 
originated, could undergo no change. However, Humboldt's 
view does not exclude growth, but rather supposes it. He 
rightly claims for each language a definite " form," which 
clothes itself with "matter," and manifests itself by the 
manner in which it selects and employs its matter. While 
this view insists on the unity and individuality of each tongue, 
and opposes the opinion that linguistic growth is a merely 
accidental, aimless progression, it is perfectly consistent with 
the utmost individual freedom in the word-makers, and indeed 
assumes such freedom as the instrument and immediate orig- 
inating cause of a language. It is only by combining these 
two apparently diverse elements that we can account for 
Shemitic triliteralism and the phenomena of language in 

* Ilistoire Ginerale des Langues Semitiques, pp. 97 sq. ( 418, 421. 

t Ueber die Verschiedenlieit des menschlichen <Sprachbaues (Vol. VI. of Kuhn and 
Schleicher's Beitriige) . Comp. Steinthal, Die Sprachwissensclutjl W. v. Hum- 
loldts, aud Charakteristik der hauptsii'Michslen Typen des Sprachbaues. 
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general. Men at first probably get the materials for language 
from the imitation of natural sounds ; yet each group of men 
living together and learning from one another is controlled by 
its individual character in the formation of its language, its 
own nature sets bounds to its freedom of movement, and, on 
the other hand, within these bounds it is capable of effecting 
any linguistic changes. Whether any particular phenomenon 
falls within these limits can only be determined by examination. 
Humboldt regarded Shemitic original monosyllables as possible 
and even probable;* properly speaking, if Shemitic stems 
were resolved into monosyllables, the monosyllabic language 
thus reached would not be Shemitic, but it would present the 
materials out of which Shcmitism was developed. On the 
other hand, it is unnecessary to assert that original polysyllabic 
roots (with or without a simpler ideal basis) are impossible. 
Though it may seem improbable that the primitive word- 
makers would give a polysyllabic name to a new object, 
especially that they should mentally frame a polysyllable on 
the basis of an ideal monosyllable, yet we know too little of 
the conditions of primitive language and of the nature of 
ultimate roots to decide positively such questions as these.f 
Assuming only the possibility of stem-analysis, let us inquire 
whether there is reason to hold to the existence of a form 
simpler than the present triliteral stem. The inquiry will be 
facilitated by an examination of the various schemes of analysis 
that have been proposed, and even those that have proved 
untenable may not be without instruction. 

(1). The reduplication-theory of Ernst Meier is one of these. 
Assuming the original biliterality of the roots, and struck by 
such cases of reduplication as the geminated verb (saoab~), 
and by the fact the ground-stein of the verb (katab~) is a 
perfect (but in reality proceeding on Indo-European analogies) , 



* Ubi supra, p. 405. 

t Without adducing Indo-European analogies to decide a principle of Shemitic 
growth, we may illustrate now the possibility of the growth of stems from the 
Indo European multilitcral verbs, in which the longer forms exist alongside of 
shorter and obviously original ones, as Sanskrit yng and yu, twit and ma 
(Schleicher, Comjienduim tier Indogermanischen Spruchen, § 206), EDglish 'stood' 
(root 'sta'), 'stack,' 'stall,' etc. 
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Meier concludes that all Hebrew stems are perfects in signifi- 
cation and formed by reduplication (and subsequent vowel- 
changes) from original biliterals. He supposes three* modes 
of reduplication : the first radical letter may be repeated at 
the beginning, as liakam from kam (Jiakam for kakam, h 
interchanging with &); or the first letter may be added at the 
end, as saras from sar and nagan from nag; or the second letter 
may be repeated at the end, as halal from hal. In the biliteral 
root, he thinks, the fundamental signification belongs essen- 
tially to the final consonant (whereby he would seem to point 
to a reduction of biliterals to uniliterals), and the reduplicated 
root-consonant, which forms the stem, has a merely inflec- 
tional function, namely, to express the perfect. But, as this 
modifying consonant undergoes various phonetic changes, he 
regards these changes as indicating nuances in the ground-sig- 
nification of the root. Tims, if the root kaz signifies ' cut,' 
the stem kazaz properly denotes merely the completed action 
of cutting, but the stems kazah, kazar, kazab, in which the 
reduplicated consonant (z~) is transformed, express modifica- 
tions of the notion of cutting or peculiar sorts of cutting. 
In fact, then, Meier does not restrict his reduplicated consonant 
to an inflectional function, but attributes to it a substantive 
force, while at the same time he does not distinguish between 
the effects of the reduplication of the first and of the second 
letters of the root, though he regards the signification as 
residing solely in the latter. To all roots whose second letter 
is a labial he attributes the signification ' bring together,' to all 
others (those ending in dentals, linguals, palatals, or gutturals) 
the signification ' separate' ; to these two conceptions he traces 
all the verbs in the language.! That the signification of the 
root is in the second consonant he undertakes to show by 
actual examination of the roots ; and, to set aside the difficulty 
that would arise if the two root-consonants were of the same 

* He at first Assumed a fourth mode, by simple strengthening of the root- 
vowel, as kan from kan, but afterwards abandoned this view and regarded kan 
as = kawan; see his Htbiuisches Wui -zelucortei Ouch, Preface, p. x. 

t He reckons the original Hebrew roots to be about twenty-four in number, 
the collateral roots two hundred and ninety, and the perfect-slems oue thousand 
eight hundred. 
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organ of speech, he holds that such identity does not occur, 
any form in which it seems to occur arising invariably from 
reduplication and subsequent contraction. 

Meier has much useful matter in his Dictionary of Hebrew 
Verbal Roots, but the vices of his system of analysis are 
obvious and striking. The fundamental and decisive objection 
to it is that the assumed reduplication of the root-letter does 
not in fact always carry with it the perfect notion of com- 
pletedness ; the infinitive and participle and notably the form 
called the " imperfect " frequently express the opposite idea, 
and yet all these forms contain the supposed reduplication. 
If the notion of completedness inheres in the form katab 
(reduplicated, according to Meier, from hat, so that fcatat = 
katah = katab~), how can it have vanished from the form 
yi.ktobl* Moreover, Meier connects the completedness with 
past time. " The root," says he, " extends itself, as it were, 
into the past to indicate the perfect, and by this direction of 
growth (the reduplicated letter standing regularly at the 
beginning, that is, behind) sets forth very vividly, or, if 
you will, symbolically the conception of higher antiquity, 
of the having come into existence, that is, of completion." 
But this is directly in the teeth of Hebrew usage, according 
to which the idea of time does not enter into these verb-forms 
at all, perfect and imperfect being each used to express present, 
past, and future time ; and the symbolic interpretation of the 
position of letters is, to say the least, very doubtful. Else- 
where in Hebrew the doubling of a letter, where it is clearly 
significant at all (that is, not merely euphonic) always 
expresses intensity, and there is no trace in the language of 
a properly inflectional function assigned to it. It might be 
anticipated that, in order to establish the fact that no root is 
composed of letters of the same organ and to account for the 
diverse forms of the reduplicated letter, it would be necessary 
to provide great latitude in the interchanges of consonants, 

•Meier merely says (ubi supra, p. 14) that the true signification of the Imper- 
fect (incompletedness) stands in contrast with the completedness of the Perfect. 
Cornp. Grill in Z. D. M. O., xxvii. 3, p. 440, sq. 
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and Meier in fact allows interchange without regard to organ;* 
bat his proof of these laws is based on and interwoven into 
his hypothesis of reduplication, and stands or falls with it. 
He has himself, in fact, partially abandoned this hypothesis in 
assigning modifications of meaning to the various forma of his 
reduplicated letter, and has thus approached a correcter view 
of stem analysis. Stripped of its untenable perfect-feature,f 
his dictionary is a comparison of stems for the purpose of 
determining which letters are original and which merely mod- 
ifying ; but his method has often led him by wrong paths to 
incorrect results. 

(2). The theory of the composition of roots or stems as an 
explanation of triliterals has no longer any supporters, but 
it is still employed to account for some quadriliterals and 
quinqueliterals (nouns). It is, however, so contradictory to 
Shemitic usage that it is not likely to be retained even for 
these. No example of real composition of substantive words, 
that is, where components are combined into a true unity of 
form and meaning, exists in Hebrew. In the nouns that are 
called compound (chiefly proper names) the components in 
all cases retain their full form (except the divine name 
Jah weh, which, from the frequency of its use, suffers abbre- 
viation) and stand in simple syntactical relation to one 
another: either in a possessive relation (construct state), or 
in simple apposition, or in copulative relation (like Sanskrit 
Dvandva), or as subject and predicate of a complete sentence, 
or the first is a negative ; in all cases the components are felt 
to be distinct, there is no such fusion as in the Indo-European 
languages. The older authors (as Schultens and Schroder) 

* As the interchange of gutturals and labials, p. 230. This he supports by 
citing the Indo-European transition of k into p through a kv (kp), without, 
however, adducing any such intermediary kp in Shemitic. 

t Meier rightly says (Preface, p. vi. sq.) that no one has yet pointed out what 
is the mark of completedness in the Hebrew ground-form (katab), and that 
Ewald's distinction of the verbal stem (ktab) from the nominal (lath) by -the 
place of the vowel, is merely a description, not an explanation. In fact, Ewald's 
remark, even if correct, would account only for the verbal conception, not for the 
notion of completedness in the ground-form. The difference of meaning between 
katab and yikbob is probably largely due to usus loquendi. 

10 
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allowed themselves much latitude in combining tviliterals 
diverse in meaning into quadriliterals with compound signifi- 
cations. From paras ' spread out' and paraz 'cut' Schroder 
gets pirsez ' spread out by cutting " (abc + abd = abcd), 
from kabal * fold ' and rabal ' to be loose,' kirbel ' to loosen by 
folding' (a3C + dbc = adbc). Joh. Simonis prefers to 
combine only synonymous stems, and explains kirbel as made 
up of karab and kabal ' to bind,' and ritpes from ratab and 
tapas ' to be sappy.' All such forms are now explained (in 
accordance with the principle of determination to be referred 
to below) as arising from the addition or insertion of formative 
letters. The same explanation may be offered in the case of 
certain quinqueliterals held by Gesenius and Ewald* to be true 
compounds or fusions, as for example, salanan (paSty), supposed 
to come from the fusion of salah and saanan, but more simply 
explained as made from the latter stem by the insertion of I 
(as Gesenius himself regards it in the Lehrg. u. 863). The 
other quinqueliterals no doubt originated in similar ways. It 
is not at all probable that zefarde" Qmsx) '-a frog' means 
'marsh-hopper' or 'marsh-croaker' (literally, 'hop-marsh,' 
'croak-marsh'); it is rather a further formation from zafar 
' to croak.' Practically, indeed, as Gesenius points out (Lehrg. 
II. 867) this process of fusion amounts merely to the insertion 
of an additional letter or letters into the stem ; it is in form 
nothing but an awkwai - d application of the theory of root- 
determinatives. 

(3). A. subdivision of the theory of composition is the 
prepositional hypothesis of Fiirst and Franz Delitzsch,t which 
supposes that triliterals are made from biliterals by prefixed 
particles (in the manner of the Indo-European languages) so 
that we have only to strip away the prepositional ba, da, or pa 
to obtain the simple biliteral. The decisive objections to this 
hypothesis are fully stated by Pott, Renan, and Friedrich 
Delitzsch.J It- is opposed by the analogy of the Shemitic 

* Gesenius, Lehrgebaude, n. 866; Ewald, Heb. Lehrbuch (7th ed.), p. 278, sq. 

t Delitzsch, Jesurun ; Fiirst's Heb. Concordance, Preface, p. 8. 

jFott, Elymnlogische Forscltunyen, li. 1. p. 92; Renan, Hist, des Lang. 
Semiliques, ]>. 451 ; Friedrich Delitzscli, IiuJogeimaHlsch-Semilische Wurxlder 
vcandichafi, pp. 6, 7, 69. 
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languages, which know nothing of true composition, and by 
the fact that the supposed prepositions have left no discernible 
trace in the signification of the verbs, are not now to be found 
in separate form in the language, and (as against the particular, 
view of the authors) could not have existed in composition in 
a presumed primitive Sbemitic-Indo-European stage of lan- 
guage. This hypothesis owed its birth to a determination to 
effect a comparison between the Shemitic and Indo-European 
families of languages, and is guided in its details by Indo- 
European analogies. It is silently dropped by Fiirst in his 
Hebrew Lexicon, and is probably no longer held by Delitzsch.* 
(4). The unsatisfactoriness of the hypotheses above described 
has gradually led Shemitic scholars to the conviction that the 
resolution of triliteral stems must be effected, if at all, by a theory 
of affixes (prefixes, interfiles, suffixes), formative letters with 
substantive, uninflectioiial powers. Among the phenomena 
of the Shemitic languages the derived stems seemed, indeed, 
to suggest a mode by which triliterals might have come from 
biliterals as quadriliterals (Hiphil, Niphal, etc.) and quinque- 
literals (Pealal, etc.) have sprung from triliterals (so De 
Lagarde). These are indeed examples of stems formed by 
consonantal additions (initial, medial, and final) to other 
stems, but they are merely relational modifications of the 

* The same theory of composition is held by Mr. F. J. Crawford in his Horae 
Hebraicae, London, 1868, and by M. E. de Campos-Leyza in his Clef de I' Inter- 
pretation Hebraique, Bordeaux, 1872. These books show commendable industry 
and zeal, but unhappily exhibit a total lack of sympathy with the sound method 
of modern scientific etymology. One of them (that of Mr. Crawford) relies 
largely on Keltic, the other (that of M. Campos-Leyza) largely on Spanish to 
explain Hebrew words. Mr. Crawford even offers emendations of the text of 
the Psalms and other books of the Bible from the Irish and the Persian. Their 
etymological analyses and combinations, especially their free use of particles in 
composition are perfectly arbitrary and fanciful, and, notwithstanding the good 
intention of the authors, can serve only to confuse our knowledge of the language. 
Mr. Wale's Book of Hebrew Roots, London, 1876, deserves the severest condem- 
nation as an utter misrepresentation of Hebrew under the form of a contribution 
to biblical studies. Its wild biblical exegesis is mixed with such etymologies as 
the following: .46 ' father' he holds to be composed of aleph 'the first' and beth 
'id,' the father being ' the first in' the house in dignity, while bar ' son' is beth + 
resh 'in the head,' that is, 'in the father'; Abba he calls a "junction of Syriac 
and Greek"! Such a book is a disgrace to England and to the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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ground-stem (expressing intensity, causation, reflectivity, rec- 
iprocity, and the like), and are so far wholly unlike the 
triliterals, in which the added element must be supposed to 
have a substantive or material force. Besides, while in the 
derived stems the formative letters employed are comparatively 
few (n, t, 8, and perhaps y, w, K), all the letters of the alphabet 
seem to be used in the formation of triliterals from biliterals. 
And then the derived stems could not have originated till 
after the triliteral scheme of stems was fully elaborated by 
the language, since which time we have examples of quadri- 
literals formed by substantive additions to triliterals with a 
wholly different sense from that of the quadriliteral derived 
stems ; from which it seems clear that the linguistic concep- 
tions in the two classes are entirely different. Somewhat 
similar to this is the nominal theory of Ascoli, which supposes 
that the existing triliterals and quadriliterals are denomina- 
tives made from biliterals and triliterals by the addition of 
nominal terminations. But, though denominatives are not 
rare in the Shemitic languages, it is fatal to Ascoli's view that 
his supposed nominal terminations cannot be shown to exist 
now in the language, and that the verbs held to be thus formed 
do not show a corresponding modification of signification. 

We are thus led to the opinion that the formative additions 
to which the triliterals owe their origin are not inflectional, 
and to seek some other account of them. That such formative 
additions do exist in the triliterals has long been believed. 
Jewish lexicographers of the twelfth century reduced all 
Hebrew verbs to biliterals, and early Arabic grammarians 
recognized groups of connected stems in which a common 
signification was attached to two letters. Forster in the 
sixteenth century endeavored to fix the meanings of Hebrew 
words by comparing those that had like consonants, and 
Neumann in the succeeding century derived the significations 
of words from the onomatopoetic signification of the separate 
letters.* J. D. Michaelis, Adelung, and W. von Humboldt 
speak of the great improbability of dissyllabic roots. The 

•Gesen. Lehrg. I. 184. In his Heb. Dictionary Gesenius also confines himself 
almost entirely to onomatopoeia in his stem-analysis. 
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numerous groups of stems related in form and meaning point 
to the obvious and now generally recognized fact of a common 
biliteral element in them, and it may be regarded as established 
that all Shemitic substantive stems (except the few multilit- 
erals) are triliterals resting on biliterals. 

Here it may be remarked that for the purposes of the 
lexicographer it is immaterial whether this primitive basal 
biliteral be regarded as having had a pronounceable form and 
a separate historical existence, or as having been a merely 
ideal, unpronounceable root on which the stems were mentally 
formed. The root has no separate existence for us ; we have 
to do merely with the stem and can determine its meaning 
equally well from an ideal as from an objectively actual root. 
When we compare the group : katal ' kill,' kataf ' pluck,' 
kazab 'shear,' kazah ' destroy,' 'decide,' kazaf ' cut in pieces' 
(Arab.), kazaz 'trim,' all that we need is to determine the 
root that underlies these stems, its signification, and the 
modifications of meaning effected by the various formative 
additions. If we are warranted in holding that the root is 
kaz or hat and that it means ' cut,' then we may regard katal 
as = kat + I, and may proceed to inquire into the force and 
origin of the I wholly without respect to the question whether 
there was ever any such actually existent word as kat. But 
while the lexicographer need not concern himself with this 
question, it lias some interest for the student of language, 
who desires to reproduce as far as possible the beginnings of 
speech. Why should the primitive Shemites not have actually 
spoken these monosyllabic roots ? It is not sufficient to say, 
as Renan does, that the transition from the biliteral to the 
triliteral is inconceivable. It is difficult, perhaps, but not 
more difficult than the supposition of a people habitually 
framing dissyllables on ideally conceived monosyllables. Or, 
if it is said that a Shemitic root is a vowelless consonant- 
complex (as kf) expressing an abstract idea without relations 
to other things, and that it ceases to be a root as soon as it is 
provided with a vowel, and thus assumes a particular relation 
to other things* — it may be replied that it is quite possible to go 

* See Dillmann, Aeth. Gram. p. 9-J sq., who, after having said that there arc 
" no true substantive roots in the existing language," somewhat inconsistently 
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back to the ante-inflectional stage of the language and suppose 
a word kat expressing the idea of ' cutting' without relation to 
any person or thing, and without variation of vowel. Such 
words might easily form the materials of a spoken language 
(as is substantially the case in the Chinese now), and might 
then by some process be enlarged into triliterals. There is 
no satisfactory reason why we should not suppose that the 
roots were actually pronounced, and indeed, as Philippi* 
remarks, we seem to have in the quadriliteral of the form 
gargar an actual primitive monosyllable, consonants and 
vowel. It is possible that there was no difference of vowels 
in the primitive roots, in which case the vowel would be a.f 
In any case the form kat is the basis of all existing triliterals 
of the forms katab, katib, katub. 

The first attempts made in the present century to account 
for the development of katab out of kat proceeded in a purely 
mechanical way ; it was supposed that the third consonant 
was the hardening of a root-vowel, this process being first 
applied in the case of the weak stems and then extended by 
analogy to the others. Gesenius in 1817 suggested (Lehrg., 
I. 185) that the introduction of this law of triliteralism was 
synchronous with the introduction of Shemitic writing, the 
vowel-letters (consonants) having been first employed to indi- 
cate the vowel-sounds, and then endowed with independent 
consonantal power. Thus the triliterals with weak initial, 
medial, and final letters might have originated, and by 
grammatical reflection the literary leaders in early times, 
the priests, might have made the law universal. Though the 
alphabetic side of this hypothesis, which was based on a 
misconception of the historical origin of Shemitic writing,:}: 

adds thnt " the only easily pronounceable roots are those that have a vowel for 
their second sound, as mut." 

* Ubi supra, p. 96. 

t Comp. Grill in Z. D. M. G., xxvn. 3, p. 449. 

J Gesenius supposed the Shemitic writing to be Aramaic and Babylonian in 
origin. In fact no Shemitic people, as far as is now known, has originated an 
alphabet, and triliteralism was already developed at a time when there is no reason 
to suppose that writing was practiced by the Shemitic race. Or, if they had 
writing, we know nothing of its nature. Fiirst seems to proceed on this alpha- 
betical view in his Lehrg. d. Aram. Syr., § 98. 
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disappeared before a better acquaintance with the facts, the 
mechanical-phonetic side has been adopted and maintained so 
far as regards the weak stems by many later scholars, as 
Fiirst and Dillmann. According to this view the weak stem- 
letters are nothing but the consonantization of original root- 
vowels initial, medial, and final.* Original roots arc supposed 
to be of the forms kat, kdt, kit, kut, akat, ikat, ukat, whence 
come katat, ka.at, kahat, kayat, kawat, hakat, yalcat, wakat, 
katah, katay, kataw, and, since the vowels may also pass into 
liquids, dentals, and sibilants, karat (by inserting r), nakat, 
sakat, zakat, takat. 

This view supposes a scheme of radical vowels that fails to 
account for the phenomena of the existing language, and is in 
contradiction to its analogies. It has already been shown 
that the present forms of the concave or Middle Waw Verb 
cannot be satisfactorily explained as coming from a root of 
the form kun. But, if kdn is from ku.an (as Arab. Pass, kin 
from kuwin ?) and sdr from sl.ar, we expect gal from gd.al, 
instead of which, .however, is found always gdal.\ The 
Jewish-Aramaic dl (^'j?) adduced by Fiirst (Lthrg., p. 87) 
is simply the full writing of the ordinary form (y%~) as if 
from a Middle Waw Verb, and not a mere collateral ortho- 
graphic form of dl (from SSjf). The assumed initial vowel 
in other roots is opposed to the Shemitic usage according to 
which every syllable begins with a consonant. If we may 
suppose that this principle existed in the primitive language 
before the development of the triliteral stems, it will be 
impossible to accept a root of the form akat, ikat or ukat (akt, 
ikt, uki). A trd. might be supposed to come from tar by 
metathesis of the vowel, if we could suppose the Aramaic tra 
O^,) to be an original form ; but, as we have seen above, 
tra must be considered a diminished form of an original tara, 
as other cases of double initial consonant are to be similarly 
explained. The existing stems with weak letter in the third 
place are : Arab, kataw, katay, katiy, kata', Aram, ktay, ktiy, 
kta'. These forms cannot be explained as from roots with 

•Fiirst, ubi supra, p. 80, sqq ; Dillmann, Atth. Gram. pp. 102-107. 
1 1'iiilippi, ubi supra, p. 90. 
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broad vowels, hat (hta), hit (kti), hut (htu), since we should 
then expect, for example, Arabic kata" from htd, whereas the 
actual form is hatd 1 ; and if the root be assumed to be hat 
with short vowel, the supposition that hataw, for instance, (or 
jrot?) owes its origin to the addition of a vowel is an unsup- 
ported assumption* since the phenomena may all be explained 
by supposing the final letter to be a consonant. The phonetic 
theory, therefore, does not account for the phenomena of the 
weak stems, and does not offer any explanation of this supposed 
phonetic expansion except an unexplained tendency to trilit- 
erality in the Shemitic family of languages. We should have 
to imagine a phonetic euphonic impulse towards triconsonant- 
ism that embodied itself first in the resolution and hardening 
of vowels, and then, having thus created a type for the stems, 
extended itself so as to employ all consonants as affixes. 
Such a view is too vague to be accepted as an explanation of 
the present form of Shemitic verbal stems. A disposition 
towards consonantal extension is no doubt to be assumed, 
since that is what has actually taken place ; but the impulse 
to such extension is rather to be found in some felt need of 
further material for the expression of ideas. 

If, then, it may be regarded as altogether probable that all 
existing Shemitic verbal stems have sprung from monosyllabic 
biliterals, but not by resolution of root-vowels or by the addition 
of inflectional elements, it follows that in every trilateral there 
is one letter that may be regarded as substantively formative, 
as modifying the signification of the root by its substantive 
force. The fixing of the value of this modifying letter or 
root-determinative^ is the first task of the Hebrew etymologist, 
and it can be accomplished only by the widest comparison of 
groups of related stems. In such comparisons several ques- 
tions arise, on the answers to which will depend the method 
and results of the investigation. 

* Comp. Grill, ubi supra, p. 431. 

t This term is proposed by Curtius in his Grundziige d. Griech. Etymohjie, p. 
70, and adopted by Delitzsch and Philippi. It appropriately implies that the 
letter it designates defines the root, fixes its boundaries, and so converts it into a 
stem and a word. 
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In the first place, is there ground for making any distinction 
between weak and firm letters in their capacity to act as root- 
determinatives and in their modifying power, or are they to 
be regarded as equally endowed with modifying force ? It 
has been shown above that the weak letters are not mere 
phonetic expansions, but true consonantal additions to the 
root, and therefore presumably significant. Examination of 
groups of stems differing from one another by a weak letter 
shows that the modifying effect is as great in such cases as 
where the determinative is firm. In the groups formed on 
kat and kaz, as katat ' fail,' katal * kill,' katon ' be small,' 
kataf ' pluck', kazab ' shear,' kazah ' decide,' Piel ' diminish,' 
kaza, Hiphil ' scrape,' kazaz ' trim,' there is as much distinct- 
ness and differentiation in the weak stems as in the others. 
The groups formed on sar (Arabic), as saraha 'to send or go 
away free,' sarua ' to go rapidly,' sartaa ' to run rapidly,' sara 
(sarawa) ' to remove, lay away,' sara (saraya") ' to make a 
journey by night,' sara ' to go up or against,' sara (Mid. Ya) 
' to depart,' sarafa ' to turn, repel,' sara ' to turn, separate, 
collect,' show equal individuality in the weak letters. This 
is so generally the case that we may conclude that the weak 
consonants are as really determinative as the firm. Some 
groups of stems, it is true, differing only by weak letters, 
show little or no difference of meaning in a given dialect, but 
this is true of firm stems also ; commonly the other dialects in 
such cases show marked differences between the stems. It 
is also to be borne in mind that a weak letter may be the 
diminished form of an original firm letter, and in general that 
weak letters may be radical as well as determinative, as is 
obviously the case in doubly and triply weak stems, as hayah, 
awah. 

In respect to the position of the determinative there can be 
no doubt that the weak determinatives (Aleph, He, Ayin, 
Waw, Yod) may stand in any place, as in the stems sar 
(sowar), Arabic sara (saraiva), asaf, yasaf, sqfah, baar, bar, 
bara, barah, and that n may be initial or final, as in nabal, 
abal, balah (root bal), taman, Jiatam (root tarn). Whether 
the firm letters may be initial and medial is to be determined 
11 
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from examination of the stems, and is yet an open question. 
The liquids I and r are inserted after the first radical of a 
triliteral to form a quadriliteral, as sarbit from aebet, and 
Gesenius* compares such forms as the synonymous tiaras and 
dus (dawas) as showing a softening of the liquid into a 
vowel ; but it is possible that we have here two distinct roots 
dar and das, as in darak (from dar)—dakak (from dak}. 
Whether 8 and t prefixed to triliterals to form quadriliterals 
are root-determinatives or inflectional prefixes is not always 
clear, and it must be left to further investigation to determine 
whether these and other firm letters are ever prefixed to 
biliterals in order to form triliterals. 

The laws of interchange of consonants have not yet been 
determined with exactness, and yet it is obvious that this 
must be done before the widest comparison of stems and roots 
can be undertaken. Interchange between letters of the same 
organ of speech may be safely assumed, and, on the other 
hand, the entirely unrestricted interchange that is employed 
by some writers is clearly unwarranted,! but between these 
points there is still room for much arbitrariness. The inves- 
tigation of the laws of letter-interchange must go hand in 
hand with the investigation of the fundamental significations 
of stems, in order in this way to discover the form and 
meaning of the roots. It is too obvious to need mentioning, 
that the meanings of stems must be sought by the widest 
possible comparison in all the Shemitic languages ; yet we 
find that often resort is had to some one language (most 
commonly the Arabic) that is supposed to preserve the 
original meaning. When we consider the imperfections of 
our lexicons, the numerous gradations in the forms and 
meanings of the stems (so that different groups sometimes 
seem to run into one another, one giving one root and another 

* Heb. Gram., § 30. 

t Meier's license in this respect has already been referred to. Another example 
of similar license is found in Dr. Davies's Heb. Lexicon, in other respects a very 
judicious and useful manual. He overlooks the fact that the occurrence of two 
letters in the third place in two synonymous triliterals (as kalab, lcatal) does not 
prove interchange between them, since they may be independent root-deter- 
minatives. 
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a different one for the same stem) and the possible changes 
in the past that the stems and roots have undergone, we can 
hardly feel ourselves justified in saying that " all Hebrew 
roots may be clearly determined and their significations fixed 
with precision,"* though such a result would undoubtedly 
throw light on the meaning of the Hebrew writings. Perhaps 
the most pressing need of Hebrew etymology at this time is 
an investigation of the significations of the stems. 

A few classes of stems indicate their roots by their form : 
(1) quadriliterals of the form gal.gal, in which there is almost 
certainly a reduplication of the biliteral ; (2) triliterals of the 
form gal.al, made by reduplication of the second root-letter, 
in which we can in many cases perceive a notion of intensity, 
as in Arabic darra ' to emit copiously, go rapidly or abundantly,' 
Hebrew gazaz, Niph. ' to be cut off entirely, extirpated,' hasar, 
Niph. ' to be dried up,' dakak ' to pound to pieces,' hatat ' to 
be thoroughly dismayed,' kalal ' to be slight', Piel ' to curse, 
blaspheme,' talal, Hiph. ' to deceive,' Aeth. nababa ' to speak 
much, be loquacious,' Syr. h e nan ' to pity, pardon,' h e mam ' to 
burn with anger or lust.' The idea of intensity seems to be 
attained here by the addition of a substantive element of the 
root, while in the intensive derived stems (as Piel) the same 
result is produced by the p"honetic process of reduplication of 
a letter. Of these two classes Qpalal and palpal^ there are 
in Hebrew about one hundred and fifty stems, including 
nouns ; (3) triliterals of the form palap with first and third 
letters the same, which probably come from quadriliterals of 
the form palpal by dropping the fourth letter (as saras from 
sar.sar~), and triliterals of the form papal out of palpal (as 
babal from bal.bal) ;f (4) verbs in which two firm letters are 
combined with medial Waw, Yod, Aleph, or He or initial 
Aleph, the root in such cases being found in the firm letters. 

Other stems (with firm letters, or with initial or final Nun, 
He, and probably Waw, Yod, or with medial and final Ayin) 
do not indicate their roots by their form ; they must in each 
case be subjected to special examination. 

*Furst, Uandaorlerbuch, Preface, p. viii. 

tin Aethiopic these forms nil have the second letter doubled; see Dillmann's 
Aeth. Gram., p. 108. 
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So little has been done towards fixing the meaning and 
origin of the root-determinatives that it is unnecessary to say 
more than that recent writers are disposed to find in them 
pronominal forms. Their origin must for a long time yet 
remain a mystery. The contribution of the etymologist to 
the lexicographer will not, indeed, be complete till he shall 
have fixed the meanings not only of the primitive biliterals 
but also of the modifying additions, and we are yet far from 
this point. But Shemitic etymology, while its results are 
still comparatively meagre, is now, we may hope, on the right 
path, and needs only time to rival its sister science of Indo- 
European etymology in the extent and accuracy of its 
achievements. In order that this may be accomplished the 
Shemitic dialects must be thoroughly studied and the laws of 
their stem-formation determined, and then the nearest lying 
group of languages (the Egyptian), after a like office has 
been performed for it, may be brought into comparison with 
the Shemitic, in order thus gradually to approach nearer to 
the original forms of these tongues, and so to bring them into 
relation, if possible, with more remote families of languages. 



